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The Sino-Burmese Frontier Problem 


BY RICHARD J. KOZICKI 


Dery IN Juty 1956, The Nation, an independent and 

influential Rangoon daily, broke the story about 
Communist Chinese forces in northeastern Burma. 
Thereafter, and not without embarrassment to the 
Burmese Government, it waged a vigorous and well- 
documented campaign in its columns, calling public 
attention to the fact of Chinese aggression and to the 
long-standing Sino-Burmese frontier problem. Peking 
Radio steadfastly maintained that the border area was 
disputed territory and called for negotiations to settle 
the problem. Meanwhile, border markers disappeared, 
some firing was exchanged, Communist Chinese troops 
at some points began digging in, and Burmese indigna- 
tion mounted." 

The problem of demarcating the 1,500 mile Sino- 
Burmese frontier is neither recent nor simple. Its roots 
extend beyond 1886 and the British annexation of Upper 
Burma and are entwined in the continuing struggle for 
the loyalty of minority communities (such as the 
Kachins, Shans and Wa) which straddle the boundaries 
in these wild and mountainous areas.* Recent events, 
however, have pointed up certain aspects of the pro- 
tracted problem and may well determine its settlement. 

Four areas along this frontier are variously involved: 
(1) Burma’s northernmost boundary above Putao in 
Kachin State, or the eastern end of the 1914 Mac- 
Mahon Line; (2) immediately below this, the general 
Irrawaddy-Salween watershed to the 25th parallel and 
particularly the three villages of Hpimaw, Gawlum and 
Kangfang; (3) a 100 square mile area near Bhamo in 
southern Kachin State known as the Namwan Assigned 
Tract; and (4) the Wa State area adjacent to a 200 
Mr. Kozicki is a Ford Foundation Fellow working at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania on Asian international relations. 


1 See The Nation from July 31 to September 30, 1956, 
and “The Burma-China Frontier Dispute,” The World To- 
day (London), Vol. 13, No. 2, February 1957. 

2 For a discussion of the frontier peoples in their his- 
torical and physical setting, see Hugh Tinker, “Burma’s North- 
east Borderland Problems,” Pacific Affairs, December 1956. 


mile stretch between the Nam Ting and Nam Kha 
Rivers known as the 1941 or Iselin Line. Historically 
these areas form part of Anglo-Chinese arrangements 
regarding the Sino-Burmese frontier from 1894 to 
1948. The MacMahon Line was drawn when Burma 
was part of India but China refused to ratify the 1914 
Indo-Tibetan (Simla) Convention which gave it effect. 
China also never agreed to the British claim to the 
watershed area and its occupation in 1913. The British 
secured the Namwan Assigned Tract from Imperial 
China on perpetual lease in 1897 for Rs. 1,000 annual 
rental. The 1941 Line resulted from an agreement 
with Nationalist China based on the earlier findings 
of an ad hoc League of Nations Boundary Commission, 
headed by a Swiss (Colonel Iselin) as neutral chair- 
man. Communist China, however, has viewed it as an 
unfair wartime imposition. 

The presence of Communist Chinese forces on Bur- 
ma’s side of the Iselin Line came to public attention 
in mid-1956, although these forces are reported to 
have been in and out of the Wa frontier area since 
1952. Invasions of Burma from China’s Yunnan Province - 
are indeed nothing new. Many migrations in ancient 
times followed this path. Kublai Khan’s forces swept 
through in the thirteenth century and the Burmese 
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repulsed his successors five centuries later. Since 1949 
remnants of Chinese Nationalist forces have sought 
refuge in northeastern Burma while also carrying on 
a campaign of banditry. But the more recent Com- 
munist Chinese frontier violation flies in the face of 
important assurances of peaceful intentions, namely 
the oft-stated “Five Principles” (Panch Shila) of peace- 
ful co-existence and Premier Chou En-lai’s soothing 
remarks at the Bandung Conference.* 
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The Burmese Government has set great official store 
by these pronouncements. It can hardly do otherwise: 
obviously unable to handle the military dangers alone, 
and fearing that outside military aid would spell another 
Korea, it speaks softly, relies on negotiations and asks 


3 Following the lead of India’s Premier Nehru, U Nu first 
joined China’s Premier Chou En-lai on June 29, 1954, in 
formal affirmation of “Panch Shila.” They are mutual respect 
for territorial integrity and sovereignty, non-aggression, non- 
interference in internal affairs, equality and mutual benefit, 
and peaceful co-existence. During an important address to 
the Political Committee at Bandung in April 1955, Chou 
En-lai made specific references to Burma and stressed that 
China would settle her border problems by “only peaceful 
means.” See Kahin, George M., The Asian-African Conference, 
Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1956, pp. 59-60. 
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for public calm. A typical example of this policy was 
the September 1956 press conference of the usually 
blunt U Ba Swe, Burma’s premier after U Nu’s res- 
ignation in June 1956. On this occasion he said that 
Burma would never tolerate aggression on her “right- 
ful soil, but we cannot say that the presence of Red 
Chinese troops on our side of the border is aggression,” 
and urged the press to avoid publishing material likely 
to hinder negotiations.* 

This cue has been apparently even more effective in 
neighboring India, where government and press re- 
action to this issue has been virtual silence. Although 
the Madras paper, The Hindu, reported in mid-August 
that a letter from U Nu handed to Premier Nehru con- 
tained a personal appeal for help in effecting a Com- 
munist Chinese withdrawal, it noted in a later report 
that there was “noticeable desire on the part of the 
Indian External Affairs Ministry to remain in the back- 
ground [of the Sino-Burmese dispute} as much as 
possible. . . .”* In spite of her abiding interest in Bur- 
mese affairs, India’s role in this instance would appear 
limited to encouraging direct negotiations.° In any 
event, this was the course adopted, talk of Burma’s 
bringing the dispute to the United Nations notwith- 
standing. 

It fell to Burma’s leader, U Nu, to represent his 
country in these negotiations.’ In his capacity as elder 
statesman and president of the Anti-Fascist Peoples’ 
Freedom League (AFPFL, Burma’s ruling party), U Nu 
went at Chou En-lai’s invitation to Peking late in 
October 1956 for talks with Chinese leaders. During the 
talks he sent the Burmese Ambassador back to Rangoon 
to bring Kachin leaders to Peking for consultations; U 
Zanhta Sin, the Head of the Kachin State, Sama Duwa 
and Duwa Zau Lawn joined him there. That their 
territory loomed important in the discussions was ap- 
parent after U Nu returned to Rangoon. 

A joint communiqué issued on November 10 stated 
that the talks had provided a “favourable basis” for set- 
tlement of the Sino-Burmese boundary question. The 
Chinese side had put forward a “fair and reasonable” 
proposal which the Burmese side would consider. In 
the meantime, troop withdrawals would begin and be 


4 New Times of Burma, September 5, 1956. 

5 See The Hindu, August 15 and 31, 1956. An exception 
to the Indian journalistic silence was the Delhi weekly 
Thought, whose editor, on August 11, 1956, obliquely criti- 
cized New Delhi in what he termed “Burma’s Little Tibet.” 

6 U Ba Swe is reported to have said later in Calcutta 
that there was no question of asking for India to act as a 
mediator in the Sino-Burmese frontier dispute. The Burman, 
November 1, 1956. 

7 U Nu returned as Prime Minister with Parliament’s 
unanimous approval on February 28, 1957. New York Times, 
March 1, 1957. 
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completed before the end of 1956, Chinese troops retir- 
ing from the area west of the 1941 Line and Burmese 
troops from Hpimaw, Gawlum and Kangfang. On the 
same day U Nu gave a detailed broadcast talk on the 
border problem.* 

U Nu explained that an “overall settlement” of 
the border problem was being attempted. Tracing its 
historical background, he emphasized that the Sino- 
Burmese border north of the high conical peak at 
latitude 25° 35’ N had never been agreed upon. Except 
for the 1941 Line, Premier Chou accepted the sections 
delimited below this as having “legal basis” and would 
accept the former if an overall settlement could be 
reached. Burma’s existing northern border along the 
MacMahon Line and the watershed area would also be 
accepted, subject to the reservation that Hpimaw, Gaw- 
lum and Kangfang be considered Chinese territory 
(a claim which the British had never denied) and should 
therefore be returned to China. China also requested 
abrogation of the perpetual lease on the Namwan 
Assigned Tract (never actually Burmese territory) for 
which China had refused to receive the annual rental 
since 1948. In short, with the latter two exceptions, 
China was prepared to accept the frontier which Burma 
inherited on achieving independence. Clearly mind- 
ful of the need for a completely delimited frontier, U 
Nu endorsed the Chinese proposal as “fair and just.”’® 

Burmese reactions to this proposal ranged from quali- 
fied relief to some enthusiasm. The Nation’s editor con- 
ceded that it deserved “serious consideration,” adding 
that the initial public outcry in Burma (which he had 
stirred up) saved Burmese necks, “but it seems we have 
to suffer the loss of an ear.” The Kachins remain the 
most aggrieved, since they stand to lose part of their 
state, when in accordance with Article 200 of the 
Burmese Constitution, their State Council consents to 
diminution of the area. 

When Premier Chou En-lai arrived in Burma a 
month later for a ten-day state visit, Kachin students 
at the University of Rangoon held up signs along his 
route which said, “Kachin Students Welcome Chou— 
With Tears.” In an open letter to Premier Chou En-lai, 
the “Rangoon University Kachin Students Hpimaw 
Action Committee” declared, inter alia, their belief that 
the proposed agreement to cede the three village 
tracts, “without the genuine consent of the people in 


8 Both full texts in Burma Weekly Bulletin (Rangoon, 
Ministry of Information), Vol. 5, No. 32, November 15, 1956. 

9 U Nu told the press afterwards that, even without the 
records and documents relied upon by the Chinese, he would 
be “disposed to give the three village tracts to China in re- 
turn for a well-refined and well-demarcated boundary, a re- 
quirement which Britain at the height of her power had been 
unable to meet.” The Nation, November 11, 1956. 
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actual possession of the land, is not in conformity with 
the Principles of Peaceful Co-existence. . . .” They 
appealed ‘to the Chinese Premier to let the disputed 
areas remain “as they were eight years ago. For a 
mighty country like China these villages are infinitesi- 
mal, but for a small country like Burma, especially 
our tiny Kachin State, their cession spells great sacrifice 
and ->:ffering.”’® It should be noted that this open 
letter and subsequent Kachin references to the disputed 
areas make little or no mention of the Namwan tract, 
presumably attaching less sentiment to this area (mostly 
inhabited by Shans and Shan-Tajoks) and probably 
accepting U Nu’s position that the area was merely 
leased from China. 

It was generally expected that talks between Premiers 
Chou and Ba Swe would result in a final border settle- 
ment. Their week-end trip to Mangshih, a town sixty 
miles inside Yunnan Province, for an elaborate border 
conference increased this expectation. They traveled 
along part of the wartime Burma Road from Lashio 
together with several hundred persons, including many 
Kachins and Shans. Rallies were held, the two Pre- 
miers talked and returned to Rangoon, but nothing 
happened. A disappointed Burma learned that China 
still demanded the three village tracts as a price of a 
border settlement. In a joint statement the Premiers 
reaffirmed the Five Principles, outlined their recent 
itinerary and noted that their discussions on the fron- 
tier issue have led to “further clarification of the Chi- 
nese and Burmese points of view and have brought 
the problem nearer to a solution satisfactory to both 
countries.” 

How much nearer remained a question. The Kachins 
naturally emerged as the main objectors. Leaders such 
as Sima Duwa Sinwa Nawng, a former Head of the 
Kachin State, and Duwa Zau Rip, a former State 
Minister, had already come out against a comprehensive 
settlement, thereby adding the confusing element of 
local or Kachin State politics to the complicated issue. 
The chances of the Kachin State Council consenting to 
such a settlement after Premier Chou’s departure were 
reported as “nil.”"* 

In Kachin State politics, the figures of U Zanhta Sin, 
Sima Duwa Sinwa Nawng and Duwa Zau Rip serve 


10 New Times of Burma, December 11, 1956. In the same 
vein, the editor of this paper, which often reflects the Burmese 
Government's position, wrote: “By China’s relinquishing the 
claim on the three Kachin villages, she would lose nothing, 
but surely China’s noble aspirations and prestige would echo 
round the world.” Ibid., December 11, 1956. 

11 New Times of Burma, December 21, 1956. On leaving 
Burma Chou with some irritation told reporters that the 
border problem is a “legacy” of British colonialism. Jbid., 
December 21, 1956. 

12 The Nation, December 22, 1956. 
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as foci for the grouping of political forces and 
fortunes. Here, as in other sectors of Burmese politics 
(with the possible exception of the AFPFL), events are 
dominated by conflicting personalities rather than by 
clear programs and extensive organization.’* U Zanhta 
Sin, Head or Chief Minister of the Kachin State, is 
leader of the Kachin National Council (KNC), an 
AFPFL affiliate now in the process of being absorbed 
into the AFPFL.* His rivals, Sima Duwa Sinwa Nawng 
and Duwa Zau Rip, lead the People’s Economic Cul- 
tural Development Organization (PECDO) and the 
Pawngyawng National Organization respectively. 

At a joint Pawngyawng-PECDO meeting called in 
mid-December to discuss the Sino-Burmese frontier 
problem, it was stated that, as far as the parties were 
concerned, “neither on historical grounds nor the prin- 
ciple of international justice, can we separate those 
[three village] territories from Burma.” They concluded 
by saying that they could find no pressing urgency for 
disposing of the problem and that if the territories were 
yielded, it would be “on the sole responsibility of the 
Kachin National Council, the party in power.”** Ap- 
parently sensing some division in the KNC over the 
issue, the Pawngyawng-PECDO leaders soon reversed 
themselves, declaring in January that they considered 
it to be a “function of the Government to settle the 
border question as it deemed fit” and that their “duty 
was to assist in making it effective.” They denied adopt- 
ing this stand to gain power but added that the KNC 
leaders in the Kachin State Council (where they have 
a majority of 11 to 8) should resign because of their 
“faults.”"° The KNC countered by saying it would not 
resign and at a subsequent joint KNC-AFPFL meeting 
in Myitkyina issued a statement “unconditionally” sup- 
porting the frontier proposals discussed by Premier Chou 
En-lai and U Nu.” 

A more effective assurance of securing Kachin State 

13 For a recent discussion of Burmese politics, see Josef 
Silverstein, “Politics, Parties and National Elections in Burma,” 
Far Eastern Survey, December 1956. 

14 The KNC, a political party, is not to be confused with 
the Kachin State Council, a state legislature under Burma’s 
quasi-federal Constitution. The Kachin State Council consists 
of all the members of Parliament representing the Kachin 
State and its legislative enactments require the signature of 
the Union President. See Constitution of the Union of Burma 
(1948), Chapter XI, Part II, Articles 166-179. 

15 The Nation, December 15, 1956. 

16 Ibid., January 6, 1957. See also The Guardian and 
New Times of Burma, both for January 8, 1957. 

17 The Nation, January 9, 1957. It has since been re- 
ported that there will be merely a reshuffling of portfolios 
when U Nu resumes the Premiership but the portfolio of Na- 
tional Solidarity will definitely be created for Sima Duwa 
Sinwa Nawng (a vague post he held from 1955 to 1956). 
Accordingly, his influential cooperation in a border settlement 
would seem assured. The Guardian, February 15, 1957. 
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Council consent to these proposals was the “rice-roots” 
campaign conducted by U Zanhta Sin and others in the 
Kachin State during the last three weeks of January. 
This was a tour designed to explain the proposals to 
the Kachins, particularly those in the areas directly 
affected. Before carrying his tour into Hpimaw, from 
which area he was elected, U Zanhta Sin indicated the 
nature of his appeal while addressing a mass meeting 
at Myitkyina. He told the assembled Kachins to take 
a “national view” of the issue, emphasizing that the 
three villages are “not merely Kachin villages but 
Union territory. The issue is not [sic] Kachin issue but a 
national issue and we should respect therefore any 
decision made by the Union Government in consonance 
with the Five Principles pledged by China and Bur- 
ma.”** His tour progressed successfully, the Kachin 
people responding favorably to his appeal and accept- 
ing the proposed cession of the three village areas. At 
one point, however, a “strong demand” for the re- 
tention of the Namwan tract was reported to exist 
among some Kachins, who also urged the Union Gov- 
ernment to negotiate with the Chinese for its permanent 
transfer to Burma, presumably because of the important 
Bhamo-Namkhan highway which runs across the tract 
and links the Kachin and Shan States.’® 


Kachin Opposition 

He had to contend, however, with real opposition 
from the Kachins most affected by the proposed 
settlement, those of the Hpimaw area. U Zahnta Sin and 
another member of Parliament spent over a week in 
this area. Upon arrival he found that unidentified 
opposition elements had previously distributed pamph- 
lets charging that he and U Nu had “sold the Kachins’ 
land to China.” He is also reported to have found 
among the Kachins of the area a “united feeling” 
against transfer of the three village territories.*° But 
the people accorded him a “patient hearing,” at which 
he explained that the issue should be viewed “from 
the standpoint of the Union as a whole” and stressed 
the advantage of having a “secure and settled border 
once and for all.” Eventually the Kachins signified their 
willingness to sacrifice their land in the interest of the 
Union, but asked to be moved to “some other part 
of the State as quickly as possible.”** To handle this 
problem the Kachin State Government has already 
formed a special “Resettlement Committee” to work in 

18 The Guardian, January 11, 1957. The advocacy of the 
“national view” is congenial to U Zanhta Sin, who worked 
for Kachin identity with Burma proper even before the 1947 
frontier area agreements. See his biographical sketch in Burma 
(Rangoon, Director of Information), Vol. VI, No. 4, July 
1956, p. 37. 

19 The Nation, January 17, 1957. 

20 Ibid., January 30, 1957. 

21 Ibid., Janaury 30, 1957. 
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consultation with the Union Government. Most of the 
area’s 3,000 people are involved in such a move, since 
only the Lisu or Yawin villagers are expected to stay 
with the Chinese, there being Yawin tribesmen across 
the border.” 

While U Zanhta Sin was conducting his tour in 
the Hpimaw area, a similar visit was taking place in 
the Namwan tract, where two Kachin State Ministers 
and a Bhamo member of Parliament went to talk 
to the people. After hearing the border proposals ex- 
plained at mass meetings, the elders of the area are 
reported to have asked the Ministers to approach 
China for permanent transfer of the Namwan tract to 
Burma. If the Chinese would not agree to this, the 
people wished to be moved to “some other part of 
Burma” before the tract was handed over. A popula- 
tion of about 5,000 is involved here, consisting mostly 
of Shans settled in the plain across which the Bhamo- 
Namkhan highway runs. Significantly enough, it is re- 
ported that the Union Government has already planned 
an alternative road to bypass the Namwan tract, though 
“political circles” in m maintain that neither will 


this road be built nor the population shifted, believing 
that China will give up the Namwan tract when the 
frontier agreement is signed.** 

The shift in Kachin State politics and the explanatory 
tours conducted in Kachin State have meant the re- 
moval of the main obstacles to the signing of such an 


agreement. When U Zanhta Sin returned to Rangoon, 
the only diehard group remaining among the Kachins 
appeared to be the students at the university who had 
formed the “Hpimaw Committee.”** 

The Kachin State Council met on February 14 but 
the expected resolution on the village territories did 
not appear on the agenda. It was subsequently reported 
that the details of the proposed settlement, complete 
with documents and maps, were still being prepared 
by the Burmese Foreign Office and that the Kachin 
State Council would make a decision only on the 
principle of transfer at this time. The Burmese Foreign 
Office, the report continues, is, in turn, waiting on 
Peking, where the “full plan” for settlement is being 
worked out between Premier Chou En-lai and Burma’s 
Ambassador, U Hla Maung. This plan will not be 
ready for presentation to the Burmese Government 
“for some time.”** However, when the Kachin State 


22 Ibid., February 1, 1957. 

23 Ibid., February 6, 1957. 

24 U Zanhta Sin told this group in an interview that even 
the people living in the disputed area had accepted the “in- 
evitable” and asked them to be “reasonable,” but they met 
later and vowed never to agree to the cession of the village 
area and to keep the issue alive “so long as we live.” Ibid., 
February 2, 1957. 

25 Ibid., February 17, 1957. 
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Council was prorogued a few days later because of 
the forthcoming session of the Union Parliament, it 
still had not been able to introduce a resolution. The 
reported reason for this inaction was that China’s official 
acceptance of the plan had not been received in 
Rangoon but, if such word comes from Peking later, 
the Kachin State Council will be “called into emergency 
session.”*¢ 

Thus, as U Nu takes up the reins of the Burmese 
Government once more, the border settlement for which 
he and others have earnestly striven remains to be 
formally concluded. Nevertheless, various observations 
may be made. 


Prospects for Agreement 

The first is that a comprehensive border settlement 
with China will probably be concluded in the near 
future. The Burmese Government is anxious for such 
a settlement and U Nu in his official statements on the 
village tracts has heavily committed the Burmese to 
concessions. The Chinese, on the other hand, have 
accepted almost the entire existing Sino-Burmese bound- 
ary and their troops have been withdrawn. The proposed 
quid pro quo appears palatable, especially if Burma’s 
loss of territory, with its strategic passes, is placed in 
the context of her comparative weakness. Having 
taken considerable steps toward a border settlement, 
there seems to be no disposition by the Burmese Govern- 
ment to turn back or incur the displeasure of the 
Chinese, whose visiting cultural and military mis- 
sions, for example, were being feted while the Kachins 
were being persuaded to accept the proposed settlement. 

The response of the Kachins to the explanatory tours 
and U Zanhta Sin’s “national view” is encouraging 
evidence of a developing Burmese national consciousness 
among the frontier peoples though the inability of the 
Kachins to secede from Burma may be a factor.* 
This response is a positive aspect of the frontier ques- 
tion for Burma, second in importance only to her 

26 Ibid., February 20, 1957. 

27 Unlike the Shan and other States, the right of secession 
after ten years under the Constitution (Chapter X) expressly 
does not apply to the Kachin State (Article 78). Paren- 
thetically, recent talk of secession by the Shan State has 
been refuted by the Shan sawbwas, other Shan leaders and 
outside observers. See The Nation, January 30 and February 
19, 1957, and The Burman, February 8, 1957. In this con- 
nection, it must also be mentioned that the most militant 
example of secessionist activity in Burma, the Karens’ rebel- 
lion, will shortly be dealt with in a most intelligent way. The 
AFPFL has nominated a prominent Karen (U Win Maung, 
Minister for Port, Marine, Civil Aviation and Coastal Shipping 
in U Ba Swe’s Cabinet) to be Burma’s next President. He 
will be elected to that office by both Chambers of Parliament 
on March 12. See The Nation, February 22, 1957, and The 
Burman, February 23, 1957. 
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final attainment of a well-demarcated border with 
China. There unquestionably exists no desire on the 
part of the Kachins, in and out of the disputed areas, 
to become a “Kachin Autonomous Region” or “Kachin 
Republic” under Communist China. The Kachin State 
Council, moreover, seems most unlikely now to stand 
in the way of Burma’s obvious need for a settled border 
with China. When the final plan of settlement is pre- 
sented, the Kachins’ consent can be expected, as can 
the rapid ratification of the Union Parliament. The 
final plan will probably be along the lines outlined 


The Indonesian Elite 
BY JAMES H. MYSBERGH 


ow ELITE GROUP of Indonesian society is the articu- 
late, urban, mainly Dutch-educated, indigenous 
upper-class with its largest and most powerful segment 
centered in the capital city of Djakarta. The members 
of this group are the spokesmen for a country of some 
eighty million people, and most visitors to Indonesia 
deal with this group in one capacity or another, either 
officially or socially. Within this elite, political factions 
form and break off, approve or oppose foreign and 
domestic policies, make governments and break cab- 
inets, and generally decide the fate of the nation. This 
small group, with a hard core of probably not more 
than two hundred, has a strategic importance out of 
all proportion to its numerical or economic strength. 
It claims to know and to speak for the nation; yet it 
often presents a misleading impression of national 
homogeneity. 

When the Dutch began to extend their colonial rule 
over Indonesia, they worked principally through the 
local radjas’ and sultans’ courts and the regional aris- 
tocracy which represented the only centers of power 
and authority in the archipelago. Through this aris- 
tocracy the Dutch extended their control over the 
peasantry. In course of time the aristocracy either be- 
came the instrument of growing Dutch power or was 
liquidated in favor of direct political control. 

Many members of the Indonesian elite today are 
the descendants of this aristocracy who adapted them- 
selves to Dutch rule over Indonesia.t They are mostly 
the sons and daughters of ex-colonial government of- 


Mr. Mysbergh is a research associate of the Knickerbocker 
Foundation, New York. He was in Indonesia for two years, 
1955 and 1956, working on a study of leadership problems. 


1 For the background of Indonesian social evolution see 
W. F. Wertheim, Indonesian Society in Transition, New York: 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1956 (especially chapters 6 
to 11).—Eprror. 


by U Nu on November 10.** 

Burma, however, will still face the growing problem 
of Chinese immigration (sometimes clandestine) and the 
continuing difficulty of maintaining an independent 
foreign policy alongside such a powerful and assertive 
neighbor. 


28 Premier Nu, in his first major policy statement in the 
Chamber of Deputies after his return to power, declared that 
“Burma’s border demarcation problem with Communist China 


was ‘a matter of life and death.’ ” New York Times, March 5, 


1957. 


ficials, regents and district officers who by virtue of 
working for the Dutch were given the opportunity of 
giving their children a limited Dutch education, al- 
though most of them were denied equivalent oppor- 
tunities for winning positions of authority and advance- 
ment. The resulting frustration contributed much to 
the gradual evolution of a revolutionary fraternity 
which spearheaded the struggle for independence. 

The Dutch educational system was the principal 
unifying factor of the ruling elite. It molded the char- 
acter of this group whose members became products 
of a hybrid culture wherein Western values were super- 
imposed on traditional Indonesian values. Regional 
influences brought into Djakarta (then Batavia) by 
Bataks, Ambonese, Minangkabaus and Menadonese 
faded under'the force of this foreign impact. Yet, with 
a few individual exceptions, the ruling elite became 
only partially Westernized, possibly because the Dutch 
seldom allowed the Indonesian intelligentsia much 
scope for intercultural relations with the West and 
tried to keep it isolated from most outside influences. 
But in the development of this group, familiarity with 
Dutch cultural patterns was essential. In colonial times 
the educated upper-class Indonesian needed a knowl- 
edge of Dutch culture and language in order to as- 
sure his social and economic status. Thus for the cur- 
rent generation of leaders a Dutch education was— 
not by choice but by necessity—an important contri- 
bution in the later struggle for independence. 

During this acculturation the educated Indonesians 
often repudiated their regional habits and customs as 
being provincial and an impediment to acceptance 
within the small, select in-group. Once their status 
became secure, however, they could afford to display 
a nostalgic pride in their own cultural traditions. 
Today, many of these Indonesians pay lip-service to 
their regional and religious customs on their infrequent 
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visits home, but find that in reality they have become 
estranged from their cultural origins. 

The behavior patterns of the parochial Dutch upper- 
lower to lower-middle classes, with their psychology of 
mediocrity and belief in the virtues of parsimony, still 
strongly influence the Indonesian ruling elite. A bleak 
and austere Dutch ponderousness has left a mark on 
many of this group. In a recent speech President 
Sukarno criticized Indonesian thinking as being imita- 
tive of Hollands denken (Dutch mentality): “For 350 
years we have been thinking such a way of thinking. . . 
we have been imitating and thinking penny-wise and 
pound-foolish, without having any imagination.” 

Dutch cultural influences still predominate in many 
areas of Indonesian life. For example, although Indo- 
nesian builders are making conscious efforts to evolve 
their own type of architecture suitable to their climate 
and way of life, the majority of the new houses built 
in Kebajoran (a new suburb outside Djakarta) still em- 
body many of the impractical features of the old Dutch 
colonial-style house. Imaginative construction is fre- 
quently restricted by rigid and obsolete Dutch building 
codes. 

Of all the Indonesian cultures only that of Central 
Java has profoundly influenced the ruling elite. Before 
the war Java was the chief jewel of the Dutch colonial 
empire with the greatest capital investment and the 
richest returns. In Central Java the sultans were the 
chosen instrument of indirect Dutch rule and, as a 
result of their privileged position today, a dispropor- 
tionate number of Central Javanese officials have posts 
in the country’s administrative agencies in the over-cen- 
tralized Djakarta government. The historic role which 
Central Java played dwring the revolution (when 
Djokjakarta was the capital of the old Republic) is an 
additional reason for the disproportionate importance 
and influence of the Javanese in the government today, 
and for their feelings of cultural superiority. These 
Javanese, who have been able to retain a large part 
of their cultural heritage, which includes the somewhat 
mystical aesthetics of pre-Islamic court culture, consider 
Central Java the repository of true Indonesian civiliza- 
tion and the core of its future development. Like the 
pre-war Dutch they tend to look upon Indonesia as 
“Java and the outer territories.” 

The degree of cultural alienation between the ruling 
elite and the rural society obviously varies with indi- 
viduals and in different regions. In general, however, 
they no longer have a common frame of reference and 
often regard one another without real comprehension. 
Many of the elite have an idealized theoretical concept 
of the “rakjat” (people) but no real identification 
with the workers and peasants nor understanding of 
their actual problems. Their attitude, partly based on 
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the utopian ideals of the revolution, is that it is their 
duty to work for the people’s welfare and to lead and 
instruct it, but their approach is paternalistic. The 
tani (peasant) is sympathetically regarded as the Indo- 
nesian “John Q. Public,” a long-suffering victim of 
the tortuous evolution of Djakarta bureaucracy. 

The rural population for the most part regards all 
members of the elite as “authority,” whether the 
political parties they represent are in power or not, 
much as they regarded the Dutch, and earlier, the old 
aristocracy. The old aristocracy, however, commanded 
respect and homage within the peasant’s own cultural 
pattern, while the Westernized elite today seem to him 
sometimes almost as alien as the Dutch. The rural people 
are reared in traditions of social democracy and local 
village government, based on adat law and communal 
obligations. The national government, however, has 
always been based on autocratic power and a hier- 
archical system, which imply privilege rather than 
mutual obligations. In fact there seems to be no ade- 
quate system of retirement or recall for officials who 
abuse privilege. Attempts made in the past few years 
(mostly by members of opposition parties) to legis- 
late against corruption in government have met with 
obstruction. Cabinet members, for example, are all but 
immune to criminal liability. 

In a post-election critique of the 1955 campaign 
techniques the intellectually advanced Socialist Party 
of Indonesia found that it had misjudged and under- 
estimated the strength of the traditional rural leader- 
ship. In his paper “The Role of Political Parties in 
Indonesia”* Soedjatmoko, a leading socialist intellec- 
tual, has said: “Mass following has proved to consist 
to a large extent of aggregates of people in the villages 
grouped around the dominating factors of their daily 
life: the village headman and the religious teacher. 
Popular vote in the villages was in the first place their 
show of allegiance to either of the two, or to both. .. . 
Hence [also] the almost complete insignificance of cam- 
paign issues like corruption in government, high prices, 
economic development, etc. on the village level. . . . 
The political power of the particular elite groups 
leading those [political] parties is therefore . . . a re- 
flection of such group’s ability to manipulate the tra- 
ditional power relationships within the village.” The 
ruling elite, identified with government, largely exists 
by virtue of a value system which automatically ac- 
cords its members the powers of authority and the 
prerogatives of the privileged class. The rural attitude 
is still submissiveness to autocratic rule and is not too 
different from what it was in ancient days when the 
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local aristocracy maintained the functions of govern- 
ment and the populace paid it tribute and obeisance. 

In the crucial years of the revolution the most 
dynamic element in the elite were the then college 
‘and high-school students. These youths generated im- 
/mense enthusiasm and displayed great courage and 
integrity in a time of crisis. Required to shoulder 
heavy responsibilities in the revolutionary government 
administration and revolutionary army, they frequently 
subordinated their personal needs and individual am- 
bitions to the challenge of the fight for independence. 
What has happened to this generation of young leaders, 
without whose effective leadership the revolution could 
not have succeeded? Today many of them hold im- 
portant positions in government, the armed forces, 
private enterprise and various political parties, but 
with few exceptions they have today become among 
the most opportunistic members of the ruling elite. 
Most of them have failed to live up to their dynamic 
revolutionary record and seem unable to give their 
country the positive, constructive leadership it needs. 

The elites of today is racked by internal dissension 
and personal rivalries. It suffers from instability, lack 
of confidence in itself and often agonizing uncertainty 
about its methods and goals. During the past five years, 
which President Sukarno has called “the period of 
survival,” the moral values of many members of the 
ruling elite have suffered as a result of economic de- 
terioration and disillusionment. There has been a good 
deal of discussion by party leaders about the preroga- 
tives of their parties and themselves, but somewhat less 
show of duty and responsibility for the general welfare 
of the nation. In effect the elite is showing some of the 
characteristics of its ancestors who were chiefly ab- 
sorbed in the intrigues and rivalries of an idle court. 
In some psychological respects political Djakarta re- 
sembles a Kraton (a sultan’s court) with the Istana 


(the President’s palace) as its center. 
Effects of Colonial Past 


The problems of the elite are accentuated in govern- 
ment bureaucracy. In colonial society, the Indonesian 
was a third class citizen. Educational facilities were 
geared to train him for at best second echelon positions, 
where initiative and leadership were neither encouraged 
nor tolerated. With independence, he had to assume 
responsibility, but with few trained and experienced 
personnel in the lower echelons, the burden at the top 
is still disproportionately heavy. Indonesian officialdom 
still reflects the Dutch-inculcated system of a passive 
and dogmatic bureacracy characterized by such phrases 
as “It can’t be done” or “It isn’t allowed.” Colonial 
rule has thus thwarted indigenous initiative to such an 
extent that manifestations of it in lower echelon govern- 
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ment levels tend to be regarded at times as almost 
subversive. 

In ordér to function in their new positions of au- 
thority senior government officials often found them- 
selves obliged to continue many of the colonial institu- 
tions. The colonial educational system still largely pre- 
vails. The judiciary and civil service systems too have 
not yet appreciably changed. The election laws for the 
1955 parliamentary elections, were almost wholly pat- 
terned upon those of Holland. Top officials, usually 
over-loaded with administrative details (for not only 
important problems but even the most trifling matters 
are referred to higher authority), at times seem unable 
to comprehend different and advanced techniques in 
their particular fields. When high-level government 
decisions are called for to implement new plans and 
projects, things often bog down in a mire of seemingly 
irrelevant issues, red tape and delays. Since these top 
officials intend to maintain the prestige of their posi- 
tions, they constantly have to justify to themselves 
that they are the right—and only—people in the right 
place. Hence some officials have an unconscious tend- 
ency to react negatively and passively to suggestions 
and advice merely in order to assert the prerogatives 
of their rank. 

Occasionally one detects within the elite (in govern- 
ment) a deep-rooted, smoldering resentment toward 
the West, at times fanned by inept Asian policies of 
the Western nations. This feeling is compounded by 
centuries of Dutch paternalistic rule. The Dutch in 
Indonesia, aside from their still strong hold on some 
sectors of the economy, are no longer a major factor 
of psychological importance, but the feeling that the 
West (collectively) should somehow atone for its 
colonial sins and assist Indonesia in “catching up” in 
the modern world is strongly evident in the thinking 
of the elite. 

Few of them escape being affected by collective 
frustration and there is widespread concern not only 
over the economic, financial and security problems of 
the nation but also over political trends which are 
manifesting themselves in reaction to further deteriora- 
tion of the leadership group. Up to now political free- 
dom and freedom of speech have been considered the 
Indonesian’s inalienable rights, especially since these 
were denied to him by the Dutch and Japanese. But 
some Indonesian leaders are now beginning to con- 
sider these freedoms a luxury in this still frail democ- 
racy which lacks a defined and firmly established 
social structure. These people are attracted by the 
shortcuts of Chinese Communist dictatorship and they 
believe that totalitarian methods could be successfully 
applied for a limited period either in a modified fashion 
or in some particular sector of the state machinery. 
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Others advocate a Pakistani or Egyptian kind of “con- 
trolled democracy.” This faction, the members of which 
also belong to the elite, has little respect for politicians 
of the current Djakarta variety, too many of whom, 
they say, thrive on ignorance, poverty and corruption. 
They have equally little patience with the people who 
supposedly choose these candidates and argue that 
choice should presuppose real knowledge. They be- 
lieve that Indonesia will not be ready for full parlia- 
mentary democracy until the nation has achieved 
greater socio-economic progress. 

Both these factions maintain that the only realistic 
form of administration for Indonesia is the one-party 
government system which they claim is traditionally 
the only effective form of government in Southeast 
Asia and reflects the cultural background and emo- 
tional make-up of the people. 

Other factions of the elite hold that the solution 
to the current problem is decentralization of the 
Djakarta government into regional autonomous areas. 
Failure to do this, they warn, may lead to eventual 
government bankruptcy and chaos similar to that of the 
Kuomintang regime during its declining years in China. 
The prospect of violence is frightening, for the con- 
crete issues which may precipitate hostilities will be 
superseded by the release of violent and irrational emo- 
tions of long-standing regional and communal enmi- 
ties. In a civil war the ruling elite would probably 
lose whatever control it may have over the rural and 
regional elements. Hostilities would pit Javanese against 
Sumatrans and regional animosities throughout the 
archipelago may threaten the very existence of the 
Republic in its present form. , 

Although the elite is acutely aware of its problems 
and shortcomings, political factions invariably blame 
their rivals—and at times the Dutch and the Chinese— 
for most of Indonesia’s troubles. It would seem pre- 
mature to expect radical changes within this group, 
for compromise is the key to its political behavior 
pattern. Compromise springs from rural adat (cus- 
tomary )law reflecting the democratic communal con- 
sciousness which characterizes village society. Soedjat- 
moko writes: “By age old custom decisions in the vil- 
lage are made as a collective act. All important ele- 
ments in the village participate in a meeting, where 
all decisions are achieved not by majority vote, but by 
a process of talking things out until a common under- 
standing is reached which is subsequently carried out 
into effect under collective authority. Related to this 
custom is the general reluctance to overdo things, to 
outrage a fundamental ‘sense of proportion and order’ 
in social and political behavior. Political attitudes 
among the political elite still strongly reflect this basic 
pattern.” 
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To maintain equilibrium in the ruling elite, leaders 
of the political parties and of government participate 
in a complex operation of checks and balances in 
which compromise is the major formula. If, however, 
a problem demands a solution which cannot be effected 
within the limits of this formula of compromise, an 
abrupt break may ensue which often involves violence. 
The whole fabric of delicate inter-personal relation- 
ships then rapidly disintegrates and the opposing fac- 
tions are usually irreparably split. The crises of October 
17, 1952, and June 27, 1955, when the army faction 
of the ruling elite came close to assuming control of 
the nation through a coup d'etat, are examples of 
how such a break almost occurred but was avoided by 
compromise. Current negotiations in connection with 
the Borneo, Sumatra and East Indonesia revolts against 
Djakarta already seem to indicate a similar pattern 
of compromise. 


"Second Generation Revolutionists" 

Of fateful importance to the elite and to the coun- 
try’s future is the development of the “second genera- 
tion revolutionists.” Many seniors of this generation 
(today in their late twenties) fought in the revolu- 
tion. Units such as the students’ Black Shirts gained 
fame throughout the country. Many of them now hold 
lower echelon jobs in government and the armed forces 
while studying at the same time. A growing number are 
politically active in labor unions, veteran groups and 
student movements. In the fall of 1956 public atten- 
tion was focussed on this second generation group 
when it was host to the Afro-Asian Student’s Confer- 
ence in Bandung. 

Ever since independence these young people have 
been exposed to new ideas and the impact of conflicting 
foreign ideologies. Their customary social order is be- 
coming less tolerable and less secure and their mood 
reflects the trend of the times in Indonesia. The entire 
country is restless, dissatisfied with present conditions 
and in a period of transition. Political and social con- 
cepts—no longer the intellectual preserve of the ruling 
elite—are filtering down into the rural districts and 
clash with the traditional adat collectivity of rural com- 
munities. The dynamics of urban economic life, the 
potency of modern technology and the acceleration of 
social life through education, trade unionism, faster 
communications and the activities of the various politi- 
cal parties are breaking down the old subsistence-cen- 
tered village economy. Underneath the disputes, prob- 
lems, aspirations and anxieties this second generation 
is creating a new climate of opinion, new patterns of 
thinking and new relationships between the diverse 
culture groups of Indonesia. But as old traditional values 
are being uprooted and repudiated, new concepts, such 
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as the Pantjasila (the five guiding principles of the 
Republic: nationalism; humanitarianism; representative 
government; social justice; belief in one God) have 
not yet taken root in Indonesian social life. This second 
generation is in fact the nucleus of a truly all-encom- 
passing Indonesian culture and it may rapidly develop 
once the content and substance of newly proclaimed 
ideals and philosophies of Indonesian nationalism are 
more thoroughly grasped and evaluated. 

The strong Communist vote in the last elections 
is in some ways indicative of the trend many of the 
second generation may follow. Those who are uprooted 
do not “belong,” like the ruling elite, in the sense of 
being part of a comparable and relatively exclusive 
social group. Communism, of course, exploits this 
sense of not belonging and not only promises them 
membership in a new “proletarian elite” but goes about 
organizing front organizations which cater to the dock- 
workers, plantation laborers, artists, painters, veterans, 
students and many other strata of society. In a coun- 
try where even rudimentary education confers distinc- 
tion and lifts a man above the mass, the Communists 
concentrate especially on the disgruntled pseudo-in- 
tellectual. While he is groping for a solution to his 
dilemma, Communism is ready to offer him the illusion 
of constructive leadership, a positive ideology and a 
ready-made social system. It furthermore presents him 
with the prospect of having a hand in shaping the 
destiny of the nation and provides a sense of purpose 
in addition to the security and loyalty of in-group 
cohesion. 

Thus far the Indonesian elite has furnished little 
effective leadership or guidance to the second genera- 
tion group. Some bright youngsters have been absorbed 
as protegés of leaders, usually in political party work. 
Here they often become involved in the more parochial 
aspects of a limited faction and not infrequently in the 
personal rivalries of political prima-donnas, who 
(though often colorful and at times intellectually 
scintillating) do not contribute much to the country’s 
growing need for national leadership. 

In his speech to the World Affairs Council in San 
Francisco in 1956 President Sukarno said: “We must 
seek to speed up evolution. We must seek explosive evo- 
lution. Life in the modern world is a challenge. We have 
assets as a response to that challenge. We have material 
assets. We have a large nation, a nation which is today 
the third largest democracy in the world. We have a 
rich country. We have spiritual, mental and moral 
strength. We have determination. We are determined 
that, if necessary we solve them alone and unaided.” 

The elite has thus far failed to demonstrate its 
ability to live up to that challenge, in spite of having 
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an intellectual capacity and an energy potential far 
superior to: that of most of the ruling elites of other 
Southeast Asian nations. But rather than bringing these 
qualities to bear within government for the good of 
the nation, too many members of the ruling elite look 
upon government as an instrument for furthering their 
party interests or their own immediate self-interest. 
Consequently both the government and the ruling 
elite are today floundering in a power vacuum, lacking 
a new authority and discipline from within, yet un- 
willing to surrender any political prerogatives to bring 
about such a new authority. 

The elite preaches doctrines of social humanism and 
political democracy that contain the seeds of its own 
decay. Eventually this intellectual upper-class will lose 
its status as a class apart and with it the prestige and 
privileges inherited from the old aristocracy. To some 
extent it is already a victim of demoralization, corrup- 
tion and cannibalistic self-destruction. Dynamic leader- 
ship of the as yet largely inarticulate and diffuse 
second generation revolutionists may well speed up the 
disintegration process of the ruling elite. The cultural 
mosaic of Indonesian society will then be remade in 
patterns which today cannot be precisely envisaged. 


The Kashmir Dispute 
Continues: A Review Article 


BY JOSEF KORBEL 


HE YEAR 1957 marks the tenth anniversary of the 

outbreak of Indo-Pakistarfi hostilities over Kashmir. 
For ten years protracted efforts by the United Nations 
Commission for India and Pakistan (U.N.C.I.P.) and 
the U.N. representatives have failed to solve the con- 
flict. On January 2, 1957, the Government of Pakistan 
asked that the dispute be taken up once again by the 
Security Council, and on January 16, after a four-year 
interval, the Security Council reopened the case.! 

Most of the studies of the Kashmir problem carry 
the imprint of the negotiations themselves—a sense of 
frustration. They reach the common conclusion that 
only a plebiscite can do justice to the generally ac- 
knowledged right of self-determination, and yet they 
recognize that the chance of holding one is very dim. 
The two books under review? have not escaped this 
melancholy view. They complement each other and 
together present an integrated picture of the numerous 
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1 United Nations. Security Council. Document S/PV.761, 
January 16, 1957. 

2 Dr. M. M. R. Khan, The United Nations and Kashmir. 
Groningen (Netherlands): J. B. Wolters, 1956, 213 pp., 
$4.00; Lord Birdwood, Two Nations and Kashmir. London: 
Robert Hale, 1956, 237 pp., 21s. 
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facets (historical, religious, economic, social, and inter- 
national) of the dispute. Neither book would be ap- 
preciated by the defenders of the Indian position. 

Dr. Khan limits himself chiefly to the description 
of U.N. intervention and makes little effort to analyze, 
even less to understand, the Indian side of the story. 
The narrative is based on the Security Council’s docu- 
ments; and it is to be regretted that the author made 
no use of his knowledge of Urdu. Research in the pro- 
vincial vernacular newspapers in Pakistan would have 
added to his study a new dimension, certainly without 
detracting from his views. 

Lord Birdwood deals with familiar ground. With 
family roots in India and as the author of two books* 
and a number of remarkable shorter studies on the 
subject, he brings new insights and penetrating obser- 
vations based upon two separate visits (the latest in 
1955) to the subcontinent, including Kashmir, upon 
numerous conversations, and upon a complete absorp- 
tion of the collected materials. He prefers to regard 
his work as a diary rather than a history book. 

Both authors advocate a plebiscite as the only just 
solution of the Kashmir conflict yet neither holds forth 
much hope for the practicability of holding one. Dr. 
Khan reveals his own doubts by asking the Security 
Council to “call upon the parties to accept this prin- 
ciple [of arbitration]” to settle the differences between 
India and Pakistan. “It is clear,” he writes, “that the 
decision about the holding of an impartial plebiscite 
ought to rest with the Security Council, not with India 
or Pakistan” (pp. 176, 177). He knows, of course, that 
the United Nations can arbitrate nothing, nor can it 
enforce a plebiscite unless both disputants agree. Lord 
Birdwood sees the plebiscite as an obligation owed to 
the Kashmiri people, but at the same time discloses 
his pessimism when he toys with his own proposition 
that an independent Kashmir be established under a 
Commonwealth (British, Indian, Pakistani) trustee- 
ship. He admits, however, that the idea “may be a 
castle in the air” (p. 194). 

Even Pakistan seems to have lost hope in the capa- 
bility of the United Nations to bring about a final and 
just solution of the problem. Though all its govern- 
ments (from that of Liaquat Ali Khan to that of 
H. S. Suhrawardy) have with equal intensity insisted 
on a plebiscite, Pakistan did not request the Security 
Council to resume its deliberations for four years from 
the time it last debated the issue (December 1952). On 
two occasions, in the summer of 1953 and in May 1955, 
attempts were made to set up a new procedure dou 
direct, bilateral negotiations between Delhi and Ka- 
rachi. They failed, and Pakistan took initial steps to 
bring the case back to the Security Council, but no 
formal request to put it on the agenda ever reached 
the Council’s President. It seems that the Government 
of Pakistan was gently advised by the State Depart- 
ment and the British Foreign Office to wait for a more 
favorable moment. It is not clear whether in deciding 
(in January 1957) to bring the matter before the Se- 
curity Council, the Pakistan Government considered 
the situation was now more propitious. Perhaps the 


3 A Continent Experiments, London: Skeffington and 
Son, 1948; India and Pakistan: A Continent Decides, New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1954. 
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precedent of sending U.N. troops to Egypt and the at- 
tempt to send U.N. observers to Hungary encouraged 
Pakistan to revive the Security Council’s commitments 
in the Kashmir dispute. 


Lord Birdwood’s book contains many interesting ob- 
servations not dealt with in previous studies. He re- 
ports conversations with personalities, both political 
and military, who were directly involved in the events 
immediately preceding the Kashmir accession to In- 
dia, in October 1947. He defends Lord Mountbatten 
against the strong Pakistani suspicion that he was, as 
Viceroy, partial to India and co-responsible for the way 
in which Kashmir’s accession to India was handled. 
He is equally emphatic in his conviction that the In- 
dian military operation which saved Srinagar from de- 
struction by the tribesmen was completely improvised 
and not premeditated. However, he is of the opinion 
that, had the jailed Muslim leaders been released and 
the Muslim State forces and police, which were kept 
in custody under machine-gun guard, been called upon 
to do their duty, order would have been quickly re- 
stored. And he continues, “. . . it is impossible not to 
deplore the circumstances by which [Indian] troops 
called in to save Srinagar assumed the role of rescuing 
a vast State in which large sections of the people were 
unwilling to be rescued!” (p. 60). 


Lord Birdwood denies the U.N.C.I.P. the credit of 
bringing about the cessation of hostilities on January 
1, 1949, and bestows it upon the two British Com- 
manders-in-Chief of the Indian and Pakistani Armies. 
However, the text of the telegram from the Com- 
mander of the Indian forces to his Pakistani counter- 
part (reproduced on p. 215) is dated December 30, 
1948, while the governments of India and Pakistan 
agreed, as Lord Birdwood himself notes on p. 99, to 
the U.N.C.L.P. proposal, including a cease-fire order, 
on December 23 and 25 respectively. It is only fair to 
add that the U.N.C.I.P. would have failed had not the 
governments of Pakistan and India agreed to its resolu- 
tions. 

Another of Lord Birdwood’s contributions concerns 
Azad Kashmir. Some aspects of its politics during the 
period between October 1947 and the spring of 1952 
have been rather obscure. Lord Birdwood explains them 
as a product of the rivalry between the two Muslim 
Conference leaders, Ghulam Abbas and Sardar Mo- 
hammed Ibrahim. It appears that mutual jealousies 
were later settled as the Azad leaders, having assumed 
various functions, worked together and shared in the 
party leadership. However, the existence of a one- 
party system and the absence of elections are not in- 
dicative of a free society. 

In that respect the situation in the Indian part of 
Kashmir is no better. After the arrest (in August 1953) 
of Sheikh Abdullah, who continues to be “preventively” 
kept in detention without trial, such political parties 
as Praja-Socialist, the Plebiscite Front, and Kashmir 
Political Conference were given the privilege of exist- 
ence and of some political activities, along with, of 
course, the dominant National Conference. But their 
leaders continue to be arrested and released and re- 
arrested, as political opportunism seems to require, and 
public meetings are repeatedy banned. To Lord Bird- 
wood, “Jammu resembled a wartime base” (p. 192). 
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Old-time European settlers are ordered to ask fre- 
quently for prolongation of residence permits; suspicious 
citizens are trailed; and the presence of the Indian 
forces, without which, Lord Birdwood maintains, the 
ruler and Prime Minister Ghulam Mohammed Bakshi, 
would feel less confident, continues to irritate the 
Kashmiri people. 

His findings appear, however, to be in sharp contrast 
to the testimony of Lord Attlee who, after his last visit 
to India and Kashmir, reported that “the tension of 
a few years ago has relaxed. . . . Altogether, my im- 

ression is that, judging by results, the present regime 

is successful. It is also thoroughly democratic, with 
local self-government all the way up from the village. 
I think that Kashmir has definitely opted for union 
with India.”* 

There may be some doubts as to Lord Attlee’s sup- 
port for Bakshi. It would be more correct to say that the 
present regime of Bakshi, rather than the Kashmiri 
people, has definitely voted for union with India. The 
constitutional path has led steadily towards such a 
goal. After the elections in September and October of 
1951, in which the National Conference candidates were 
“elected” unopposed, the Kashmir Constituent As- 
sembly amended the Maharaja’s Constitutional Act of 
1939 abolishing hereditary rule. On February 6,, 1954, 
it passed a law incorporating the “Delhi Agreement” 
of July 1952, which clarified and solidified Kashmir- 
Indian relations. Three months later, on May 14, 1954, 
the President of India, applying Article 370 of the 
Constitution, issued an Order which legalized Kashmir’s 
close ties with India. On August 11, 1956, the Indian 
House of the People passed the States Reorganization 
Bill in which the State of Jammu and Kashmir was 
listed (without qualification as to its status) as one 
of India’s fourteen states. 


A New Constitution 


On November 17, the Kashmir Constituent As- 
sembly adopted a new Constitution,® confirming Kash- 
mir’s accession and declaring the State to be an in- 
tegral part of India. It included provisions for a parlia- 
mentary government with a Head of State (Sadar-i- 
Riyasat) elected by the Legislative Assembly and recog- 
nized by the President of India. It provides for two 
houses of the legislature, including a Legislative As- 
sembly composed of one hundred members, with 
twenty-five seats left vacant for the territories now on 
the Pakistani side of the cease-fire line. As reported 
in The Hindu Weekly Review,’ “the Constitution can 
be amended by the introduction of a bill in the legis- 
lature and passed in each House by a majority of not 
less than two-thirds of the total membership of that 
House. But no bill or amendment seeking to make any 
change in the provision relating to the relationship of 
the State with the Union of India, the extent of legisla- 
tive and executive powers of the State, or the provisions 
of the Constitutioa of India as applicable in relation to 
the State, can be introduced or moved in either of 


4 The Hindu Weekly Review, Madras, December 3, 1956, 
quoted from the Evening Standard, London. 

5 The text was not available to the author at the time 
of writing (February 6, 1957). 

6 October 22, 1956. 
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the Legislatures.” Bakshi had given advance notice that 
he would not tolerate any agitation in favor of Pakistan 
at the promised elections. He made it plain that only 
those who “endorse the basic concept of our Constitu- 
tion, namely, that Jammu and Kashmir is part of 
India,”* would be allowed to participate in the 
elections. 

The case, then, appears to be closed as far as con- 
stitutional processes are concerned. Pakistan has tried 
to counter India’s actions, however, by a protest to 
the President of the Security Council and has asked 
him “to seek a clarification of the Government of In- 
dia” on this last development.® 

Inasmuch as the Government of India has been 
either a party to the constitutional changes in Kashmir 
or has endorsed them, it is difficult to understand the 
repeated statements made in the past by Prime Minister 
Nehru that India stands by her international commit- 
ment for a plebiscite in Kashmir. Recently, however, 
Nehru has played down this commitment. In a major 
speech delivered before the House of the People on 
March 29, 1956, he emphasized that “under our con- 
stitution we cannot lay down any change in regard 
to the Jammu and Kashmir State without the concur- 
rence of the Jammu and Kashmir Assembly.”’® Further, 
he stated, “All this talk of a plebiscite is completely 
beside the point until Pakistan withdraws her forces 
from Kashmir.”*° Two weeks later, on April 13, he 
suggested at a public meeting another solution of the 
dispute by revealing that he “had once suggested to 
the Pakistan leaders . . . to settle the Kashmir issue by 
demareating the borders of the State on the basis of 
the present cease-fire line. . . .”™ 

Ever since Pakistan opened negotiations with the 
United States on military aid in the second half of 
1953, Nehru had pointed to this new factor which, 
in his opinion, stood in the way of reaching an agree- 
ment on the prerequisites of the plebiscite. Now he 
went a step further, arguing in the same speech that 
“the American military aid to Pakistan and Pakistan’s 
membership in military pacts [SEATO and the Bagh- 
dad Pact] . . . has destroyed the roots and founda- 
tions of the plebiscite proposal in Kashmir.”** 

There is little doubt that the Government of India, 
in spite of all assurances to the contrary, has been 
gravely concerned about Pakistan’s military association 
with the Western world, not perhaps so much because 
of any real threat to India’s security but rather be- 
cause Pakistan’s policy runs against Nehru’s basic for- 
eign policy concept of non-entanglement. In any case, 
he has considered it a valid reason for a determined 
opposition to agreement on numerous questions con- 
nected with the plebiscite. 

Recent events have further aggravated the situation. 
Soviet leader Nikita Khrushchev stated on his visit to 


7 Asian Recorder, July 28-August 3, 1956 (Vol. I, No. 
83, p. 954). 

8 United Nations. Security Council. Documents $/3744, 
November 19, 1956, and S/3750, November 26, 1956. 

9 The Hindu Weekly Review, April 2, 1956. 

10 Asian Recorder, March 24-30, 1956 (Vol. I, No. 65, p. 
746). 

11 Ibid., p. 782. 

12 Ibid., p. 783. 
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Srinagar on December 9, 1955, that “the question of 
Kashmir as one of the States of the Republic of India 
has already been decided by the people of Kashmir.”* 
Immediately the dispute was thrown on to the scene 
of world politics, as part of the East-West struggle. 
The meeting of the Council of SEATO, in its final 
communiqué of March 8, 1956, condemned the Soviet 
statements which were “designed to increase tension 
and promote division in Asian communities.” As to 
Kashmir, it indicated general support for Pakistan’s 
policy by stating that “the members of the Council, 
noting that the U.N. resolution remains in force, af- 
firm the need for an early settlement of the Kashmir 
question through the U.N. or by direct negotiation.”** 
Even this feeble support of Pakistan caused Nehru 
“reat surprise,” though he had previously welcomed 
the statements made by Bulganin and Khrushchev.” 
In Nehru’s opinion, the Council’s discussion of the 
Kashmir question “confirmed [India’s] worst opinions 
about the organization which it represents. . . . Its 
reference to Kashmir can only mean that a military 
alliance is backing one country, namely, Pakistan, in 
its disputes with India.”** 

The presentations of the Pakistani and the Indian 
cases before the Security Council during the last week 
of January brought further clarification of the posi- 
tions of the two governments. The Foreign Minister 
of Pakistan, Malik Firoz Khan Noon, asked the Se- 
curity Council to “call upon India to refrain from ac- 
cepting the change envisaged by the new constitution” 
of Kashmir; he then also proposed the withdrawal of 
all Indian and Pakistani troops from the state, the 
reduction or complete disbanding of the local forces, 
the immediate introduction of a United Nations force 
into the area, and the early induction into office of 
the Plebiscite Administrator.’ The Indian representa- 
tive, V. K. Krishna Menon, rejected the Pakistani 
proposal for a plebiscite and in an extremely long 
speech defended the validity of Kashmir’s accession to 
India. He asked the Security Council inst ad to give 
its attention to the origins of the dispute, particularly 
to the Indian accusation that Pakistan was an aggres- 
sor in Kashmir. Before he had finished his speech a 
draft resolution had been distributed among the Se- 
curity Council members—a strange procedure indeed— 
declaring the constitutional developments concerning 
Kashmir contrary to the commitments to a plebiscite.** 
The resolution was carried by ten votes, the Soviet 
Union abstaining. Mr. Menon stated that his country 


13 Ibid., December 10-16, 1955 (Vol. I, No. 50, p. 558). 

14 New York Times, March 9, 1956. 

15 “The Soviet leaders have expressed their opinion [on 
Kashmir] after due consideration and great deliberation. It is 
foolish to think that I or any of us didn’t like these state- 
ments,” declared Nehru on January 3, 1956, answering some 
journalists who raised a voice of embarrassment over the 
Soviet eagerness to support India in the Kashmir dispute. 
Asian Recorder, December 31, 1955-January 6, 1956 (Vol. 
I, No. 53, p. 606). 

16 Asian Recorder, March 17-23, 1956 (Vol. I, No. 64, p. 
734). 

17 United Nations. Security Council. Document S/PV.761, 
January 16, 1957, p. 36. 

18 New York Times, January 25, 1957. 
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would not consider it binding, and to emphasize his 
point, India on January 26 (Republic Day) confirmed 
Kashmir’s accession. 

Meanwhile, the reaction of the public in both India 
and Pakistan to the Security Council’s deliberations 
has been one of violent indignation. Widespread dem- 
onstrations took place in Pakistan and on a smaller 
scale in New Delhi. Prime Minister Nehru feels hurt 
by the “casual way” in which the Security Council 
handled the issue, and termed its action “a challenge 
to us from the world.” Mr. Noon went so far as to 
blame Nehru for being “the one man who is standing 
in the way of a settlement.”*” 


U.N. Resolution 


Meanwhile the Security Council made another at- 
tempt to cut the Gordian knot of the Kashmir dispute. 
On February 19 it voted a resolution requesting the 
President of the Security Council (the Swedish repre- 
sentative, Gunnar V. Jarring) to visit the subcontinent 
in order to “examine with the Government of India 
and Pakistan proposals which, in his opinion, are likely 
to contribute to the achievement of demilitarization or 
to the establishment of other conditions toward the 
settlement of the dispute. . . .” In its preamble the 
resolution re-emphasized the necessity for a plebiscite, 
and, introducing a new idea, expressed the belief that 
Pakistan’s proposal for using “a temporary United Na- 
tions force in connection with demilitarization .. . 
would deserve consideration.”*® Ten member nations 
voted for the resolution, but the Soviet Union cast a 
veto. India indignantly rejected the idea of accepting 
any foreign troops, UN or others, in Kashmir. 

The Kashmir dispute, revived as it was during the 
Indian elections, became an important issue of the 
campaign. The Western big powers, particularly Great 
Britain, were described as evil forces plotting against 
India, whereas the Soviet Union was depicted as her 
true friend, the record of its brutal intervention in 
Hungary being pushed into the background. 

The Security Council, because of the Soviet veto, 
was left with no other choice than to retreat. A sub- 
stitute resolution was carried on February 21, this time 
with Soviet abstention. It again requested Mr. Jarring 
to go to the subcontinent, but this time entrusted him 
with the vague, undefined task to “examine . . . any 
proposals which, in his opinion, are likely to contribute 
towards the settlement of the dispute. . . .” There is 
no mention of a UN force, and Mr. Jarring is free to 
consider any proposal, with the qualification only that 
it have “regard to the previous resolutions of the Se- 
curity Council and of the United Nations Commission 
for India and Pakistan.”** He is to report to the Se- 
curity Council not later than April 15, 1957. 

There the matter stands. The Security Council, with 
its rather unimaginative and timid approach to the 
Kashmir conflict—an approach which has been char- 
acteristic of its actions throughout its nine years of de- 
liberations—can feel “freed” of the problem for less 
than two months. It is difficult to hope for any posi- 
tive achievement from Mr. Jarring’s mission. The last 


19 New York Times, February 1, 1957. 
20 Ibid., February 16, 1957. 
21 Ibid., February 22, 1957. 


resolution is too reminiscent of the terms of reference 
under which another mission—that of Sir Owen Dixon 
—suffered failure in 1950. The situation is considerably 
more complicated and less promising today than it was 
seven years ago. It is also greatly to be regretted that 
the resolution did not explicitly request that Mr. Jarring 
be accompanied by the UN mediator, Dr. Frank P. 
Graham, who is perhaps the only man in the UN who 
is thoroughly acquainted with the numerous intricacies 
of the Kashmir dispute and whose prestige the Security 
Council should have upheld. 

When the President of the Security Council reaches 
Karachi and New Delhi, he will undoubtedly find what 
has been known for a long time: Pakistan insists on 
the plebiscite and India opposes it; India is willing to 
consider partition along the present cease-fire line but 
Pakistan rejects it. No magic can reconcile these two 
mutually exclusive positions. All countries of the free 
world have been critical of the Indian attitude in the 
Kashmir dispute. Most of them have repeatedly en- 
dorsed the Pakistani insistence on a plebiscite. Perhaps 
the time is more than ripe to bring the issue before 
the General Assembly. The United Nations cannot 
escape its responsibility and its commitments in the 
Kashmir conflict. 


BOOKS ON THE PACIFIC AREA 


PLANNING FOR AN EXPANDING ECONOMY. By C. N. 
Vakil and B. R. Brahmanand. Bombay: Vora & Co.; New 
York: Institute of Pacific Relations. 1956. 404 pp. $4.50. 


This is a stimulating and important book which Western 
economists will find provocative because of its twin in- 
sistence that plans for under-developed countries will fail if 
they are based either on growth models of the West or on 
the Soviet techniques. It deals squarely and unequivocally 
with the basic issue of alternate methods and approaches to 
economic growth. The book seeks to raise some fundamental 
issues concerning India’s Second Five Year Plan. The authors 
hold that the formulators of the Second Five Year Plan 
were “obsessed with the growth models of developed coun- 
tries,” especially with the development patterns in the Soviet 
Union, and thus “got themselves entangled into an aggrega- 
tive framework, which is substantially non-relevant in the 
context of a country like India.” 

Oversimplifying and contrasting the Plan’s thesis with 
Vakil and Brahmanand’s, one may summarize as follows. The 
Plan accepts and follows the view that unemployment in the 
under-developed economies is due mainly to a deficiency in the 
availability of fixed equipment, of capital. There is unem- 
ployment because there is not enough capital accumulation 
and capital investment to build enough factories to take labor 
away from the disguised unemployed sector on the farms. 
Resources mobilized under the Second Plan therefore are to 
be directed largely into the expansion of heavy industry and 
capital goods. This means at least a half decade of austerity 
with a probable severe inflation since the enormous increase in 
the money supply contemplated by the Plan’s extensive re- 
sort to deficit financing is not to be offset by any material 
expansion in the supply of consumption goods. 
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Vakil and Brahmanand, on the other hand, argue that un- 
employment in under-developed countries is due solely to the 
prevalence of the wage-goods gap. It is the “inability of the 
economy to provide in the short period the required surplus 
of wage-goods necessary in order that the disguised unem- 
ployment can be employed in investment, that inhibits ex- 
pansion in employment and in investment.” By wage-goods 
they mean primarily food and cloth, though other consump- 
tion goods would seem to be involved too. If the economy 
can close the wage-goods gap through a quick expansion in 
the output of wage-goods, it is possible to raise the employ- 
ment potential and thus to initiate an upward cumulative 
process. “It is through a quick expansion of the output of 
wage-goods that more resources for investment purposes are 
obtained.” 

Their approach is, of course, fundamentally different from 
that of the Second Plan, which they criticize on a number 
of grounds. The Second Plan contemplates a period of long 
drawn out austerity with a view to creating conditions for 
later expansion, and they believe this is not necessary. “As 
against this, our approach contemplates immediate expansion 
which in its turn would lead to further expansion. There is 
cumulation in our approach. . . .” They charge the Indian 
Planning Commission with too great a bent in favor of the 
development patterns employed in the Soviet Union and hold, 
with considerable logic, that this will visit upon India the 
same unnecessary strains and stresses which have been evi- 
dent in the USSR during the past thirty years. They declare: 
“The stresses and strains which the Soviet mechanism had 
sustained were largely avoidable. Instead of procuring larger 
volumes of surplus through a quick rate of expansion of 
output of consumption goods and thus bringing about a 
higher rate of investment outlay, thereby creating the neces- 
sary conditions for a still higher rate of investment, the 
Soviet authorities wholly neglected expansion ‘in the con- 
sumption sector. A larger volume of marketable surplus had 
to be squeezed out of a relatively stagnant level of output of 
wage-goods. There is, however, no reason why we should 
repeat the same methodological error in India and undergo 
a similar period of stresses and strains” (pp. 190-191). 

Part I of the book’s two parts provides an account of the 
working of the Indian economy during the First Plan, and 
discusses the methodology and approach of the Second Plan 
as well as the economic consequences and problems arising out 
of it. Part II works out a general picture of the theory and 
process of capital accumulation, indicates the nature of the 
interrelationship between accumulation, employment and tech- 
nical progress and studies in some detail the problems of 
investment capacity and inducement. The concluding chapter 
outlines the rudiments of the three-stage alternative program 
and draws attention to the international implications of the 
“new” approach. A Note at the end of the book, intended 
for specialist readers, tries to show how inadequate the cur- 
rent systems of economic analysis appear when an attempt 
is made to apply them to under-developed countries. 

Is there any merit in the Vakil-Brahmanand thesis? A 
great deal, if I understand them correctly! What they are 
advocating initially is an agricultural transformation for India. 
Using modern techniques, expand output as quickly as pos- 
sible. Secure an increase in output more rapid than the rate 
of population increase. By forced savings drain off the surplus 
for investment in industry. Have the surplus farm population 
flow first into consumer goods and then into capital goods 
industries. By this technique (which incidentally was just the 
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method the Japanese used so successfully), they argue, the 
country will get more employment, more capital formation, 
and a higher standard of living faster than under the Second 
Five Year Plan approach. 


College of The City of New York JEROME B. COHEN 


THE PAKISTANI WAY OF LIFE. By I. H. Qureshi. New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1956. 81 pp. $4.00. 


This is one of the volumes in The Way of Life Series pre- 
pared by the International Studies Conference at the request 
of Unesco. The author, a distinguished Pakistani scholar and 
former Minister of Education, who is currently Visiting Pro- 
fessor at Columbia University, has succeeded admirably in 
the almost impossible task of interpreting, within eighty pages, 
a complex new Islamic nation in its first decade of nation- 
building. Brief chapters deftly sketch the ethnic characteristics 
of the Pakistanis, their cultural heritage, the structure of 
family life, the nature of the developing educational system, 
the form of political institutions before the adoption of the 
new Constitution, the vigorous attack on basic economic prob- 
lems and the range of religious institutions and aspirations. A 
final chapter on “The Pakistani People and the World” pre- 
sents some sober and restrained comments on the problem of 
Kashmir and relations with India. The chapter on the edu- 
cational system reflects the author’s intimate knowledge and 
deep concern. Dr. Qureshi is always informative, interesting, 
urbane and sensitive. He achieves a rather high level of ob- 
jectivity while communicating a strong sense of Pakistani en- 
thusiasm and aspiration. He does not hesitate to express judg- 
ments, but he makes them incidental and relevant to the ma- 
terial he is discussing. He succeeds in giving the general 
reader a basic comprehension of Pakistan’s historical develop- 
ment together with some appreciation of its present problems, 
achievements and hopes. Undoubtedly the book will whet the 
appetite of the reader for a great deal more information 
about Pakistan, particularly more about the political tensions 
between East and West Pakistan, the basic message of Islam 
and the divisions among Muslims regarding its application to 
current problems, the continuing political impact of the 
Kashmir problem and Pakistan’s foreign policy orientation. 
Davidson College GEORGE L. ABERNETHY 


THE GREAT ROAD: THE LIFE AND TIMES OF CHU 
EH. By Agnes Smedley. New York: Monthly Review Press. 
1956. 461 pp. $6.75. 


Although certainly not the most important of Chinese Com- 
munist leaders, Chu Teh is probably the most nearly admirable 
and unquestionably the most simpatico. His biography by the 
late Agnes Smedley is a significant piece of work which, al- 
though it should be read with care, does not deserve the disdain 
which its marked leftist bias will undoubtedly earn it in many 
quarters. Miss Smedley’s attitude toward her subject and his 
cause is one of doglike devotion. She interviewed him in 1937, 
and by far the most valuable section of the book is based on 
what he told her about his career up to about 1931. Her 
account of what happened between 1931 and 1946 (when 
she breaks off) is based on second-hand or third-hand infor- 
mation and is much less satisfactory. The same can be said 
of numerous passages dealing with various aspects of modern 
Chinese history; while on the whole true to fact, these passages 
have a Communist bias and are inaccurate on many points 
of detail, especially where the Taiping Rebellion is concerned. 
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Miss Smedley’s interesting and detailed description of Chu’s 
early life shows that his family was of poor peasant, rather 
than of landlord or rich peasant, status, contrary to what is 
said in some other sources, notably Edgar Snow’s Red Star 
Over China. Miss Smedley’s account of two very important 
episodes in the history of the Chinese Communist Party—the 
alliance with the Kuomintang (1922-27) and the Sian Incident 
and united front with the Kuomintang (1936-38)—is mis- 
leading because she fails to indicate the dominant and extra- 
ordinarily stubborn role played by Stalin, or the latter’s grudg- 
ing admiration for Chiang Kai-shek, A less serious error is the 
dating of the Emergency Conference which overthrew Ch’en 
Tu-hsiu and installed Ch’ii Ch’iu-pai as Secretary General of 
the CCP on August 2, instead of August 7, 1927. 

In 1931, after the second Annihilation Campaign, Miss 
Smedley’s writing begins to thin out into misleading general- 
ities. So obvious is this that the publishers speculate in their 
foreword that she may have lost her notes on that period. 
This is almost certainly not the reason. Edgar Snow's account 
of the period from 1931 to 1934 is also thin and misleading, 
and the reason is that this was a period of bitter intra-party 
struggle between Mao Tse-tung and the so-called Returned 
Student faction, over which the Chinese Communists prefer 
even today to draw a veil. It should also be noted that Miss 
Smedley follows Mao and Snow in distinguishing five An- 
nihilation Campaigns, whereas there were actually six: the 
fourth, which occurred in 1932, has for some reason been 
expunged from the official record since the beginning of Mao’s 
ascendancy in 1935. 

It has long been known that in the summer of 1935, during 
the Long March, Chu Teh separated from Mao Tse-tung and 
remained for about a year on the Sikang-Szechuan frontier 
with Mao’s opponent Chang Kuo-t’ao, until they finally joined 
Mao in Shensi in October 1936. Miss Smedley’s explanation 
of this bizarre episode is derived not from Chu, who was un- 
willing to discuss it with her, but from others. She says 
that Chang kidnapped Chu and his staff and compelled them 
to stay with him. If this is true, one wonders why published 
Chinese Communist sources do not confirm it; Hu Ch’iao-mu’s 
official history, Thirty Years of the Communist Party of China, 
for example, does not mention Chu as being one of those 
who came late to join Mao Tse-tung in Shensi. 

The most reasonable explanation is that Chu stayed with 
Chang voluntarily, not under compulsion, and that this was 
one of several occasions—none of them hinted at by Miss 
Smediey—on which Chu had serious differences with Mao. 
This explanation would account for the probably embarrassed 
silence in which the affair is generally passed over in Chinese 
Communist historiography. It would also help to account for 
the fact that after that time, and especially during the Sino- 
Japanese War of 1937-45, Chu was little more than a figure- 
chead, the actual command of the Chinese Red Army resting 
‘with P’eng Te-huai, who had accompanied Mao to Shensi. It 
is probably more than a coincidence that Ho Lung and Hsii 
Hsiang-ch’ien, who went with Chu Teh and Chang Kuo-t’ao 
from the Tibetan border to Shensi, have also been for the 
most part figureheads since then, despite the former’s elec- 
tion to the Politburo for the first time in September 1956. 
The confusion will probably be cleared up when Chang Kuo- 
t’ao publishes his memoirs. Chang himself appears in Miss 
Smedley’s pages as an arrogant opportunist, a characteriza- 
tion which would probably not be accepted by any one who 
knows him today. She is also wrong in saying that Chang 
deserted to the Kuomintang after being mildly disciplined by 
Mao Tse-tung in 1937. The fact is that he escaped to the 
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Kuomintang from house arrest and was formally expelled from 
the CCP, with the Comintern’s subsequent sanction, in 1938. 

With these principal reservations, one may conclude that 
Miss Smedley’s book is an important addition to the literature 
in English on the history of the Chinese Communist move- 
ment. 


Georgetown University HAROLD C. HINTON 


AMERICAN-ASIAN TENSIONS. By Robert Strausz-Hupé, 
Alvin J. Cottrell and James E. Dougherty. University of 
Pennsylvania, Foreign Policy Research Institute Series No. 
3. New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1956. 239 pp. $3.75. 


Although the authors of this timely and interesting study 
define “tension” as “a condition which reflects the pursuit 
of incompatible foreign policy objectives,” their treatment of 
Japan and the Philippines, with both of which the United 
States has treaties of mutual security, along with India, Indo- 
nesia and Egypt, clearly indicates that they have found tension 
to exist in varying degrees, whether or not basic objectives of 
policy are compatible. In surveying postwar tensions in Ameri- 
can relations with five Asian states, the study performs the 
highly valuable service of aiding Americans to see themselves 
as others see them. Each of the five is dealt with under a 
descriptive heading. For India and Indonesia the heading is 
“The temper of neutralism”; for Japan and the Philippines 
it is “The trials of cooperation”; for Egypt it is “The 
neutralism of non-cooperation.” While it is not suggested 
that American relations with all Asian states can be fitted 
into one or another of these categories, it is properly held 
that each of the selected states is representative of Asian 
responses to American foreign policy. Their respective re- 
sponses are determined on the evidence of quoted statements 
of governmental officials, editors, columnists, members of 
legislatures and publicists. The quotations are neatly grouped 
under subheadings indicative of the problems which have 
arisen in the several countries, creating severe tests for 
statesmanship seeking to organize the defense of the free 
world. Thirteen subheadings are treated in relation to India, 
six to Indonesia, five to Japan, ten to the Philippines, and 
three to Egypt. American economic folicy is found to be an 
issue common to relations with all five states in one form 
or another. But the outstanding basis of tension, expressed 
as neutralism, anti-colonialism, or resentment against control 
of any type, is the determination of each government to main- 
tain its independence. 

Since this study is directed toward pointing up the signifi- 
cance of Asian attitudes in relation to the “Cold War,” it 
brings out vividly the difference between American and Asian 
attitudes on the menace of Communism. Nehru expresses the 
Indian attitude in his lucid assertion that the crisis of our 
time is not Communism vs. anti-Communism but colonialism 
vs. anti-colonialism. The authors consider that Nehru comes 
“perilously close” to the position of Soviet Russia in that his 
criticisms of colonialism harp upon policies and actions of 
the Western powers and overlook Russian and Chinese im- 
perialism. Although India is freer to speak its real mind than 
are Japan and the Philippines, the latter, as well as Indo- 
nesia and Egypt, exhibit unwillingness to align themselves so 
firmly with the United States as to forfeit freedom of action. 
This very useful survey of the many factors that complicate 
American-Asian relations does not attempt to foretell whether 
or not the tensions can be relieved, but it offers helpful 
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suggestions which deserve serious attention. For the layman 
and as collateral reading for college courses in international 
politics it provides refreshing insight into the thinking of 
Asian peoples and an expression of scholarly judgments 
against which they may test their own. 


Orinda, Calif. HAROLD 8S, QUIGLEY 


An Announcement 


Arrangements have been made for the IPR Publications Office 
to cooperate in the distribution of the studies and bibliogra- 
phies published by the Human Relations Area Files. These 
publications include the important new series of Country 
Surveys which embody the research of over 400 area specialists 
and scholars at twenty universities on many importaut areas 
of the world. Available or forthcoming volumes in this series 
include: Afghanistan ($8.75); British Borneo ($7); Cam- 
bodia; Iran ($8); Jordan ($8.75); Lebanon; Syria. Bibliogra- 
phies include: Burma ($5.75); Modern China ($5.50); Phil- 
ippines ($3.75); Indonesia; Syria-Jordan-Lebanon; Soviet 
Central Asia. Other monographs include a translation of Con- 
temporary Mongolia by I. Maiskii ($9.50) and Pakistan: 
Society and Culture edited by Stanley Maron. A full list is 
available from, and orders may be placed with, the IPR Pub- 
lications Office, 333 Sixth Avenue, New York 14. 


Important New Study 


Southeast Asia Among the Powers 
By Amry Vandenbosch and Richard A. Butwell 


This timely analysis of a vital area includes sections 
on Indonesia, the Philippines, Indochina, Thailand, 
Malaya and Burma, as well as an examination of U.S. 
policy in Southeast Asia. University of Kentucky Press. 
May 1957. About 350 pp. $6.50. 
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